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the lines are gone over with the roulette, as was the case 
with the portrait of Couture published last month. The 
instrument has also been used very effectively in the 
study of the Spanish Dancing Woman, by Worms, where 
the face, hands and entire skirt have been manipulated 
upon. The student, however, should not 
rely upon any such assistance, but should 
- be able to get a gray effect with fine but 
jet-black lines. A beautiful use of the 
same can be found in the study after Jacque- 
mart, especially the shadow thrown by the 
fan upon the face. The group of horses in 
the Detaille study, with the Hussar in the 
foreground, is fully as effective as is that in 
the one with the Directoire general, where 
the background has been entirely rouletted. 
Mr. Abbey, for instance, has never resorted 
to any such assistance in getting his effects 
of background. Both the studies by Worms 
represent a regard for local color, and also 
show the introduction of finished modelling. 
Both the face of the Guitar Player and the 
arms of the Dancing Girl are modelled with 
great decision. In the study by Jacque- 
mart, the action of the pose was most 
thought of ; but light and shade was further 
considered, and there is an absence of out- 
line which it is very desirable to imitate in 
copying it. 

We have quite a picture in the Firmin- 
Girard. The dog in the foreground will 
give the student a hint as to how the intro- 
duction of an extraneous element into a 
sketch may help to make a picture out of 
it. This, indeed, is the essence of modern 
illustrating, though I must say that to me 
personally it seems somewhat of a fault. 
I think the compositions of F. O. C. Darley 
were superior to much of the slight work 
which now appears under the guise of illus- 
trations. He was much more careful than 
are illustrators of the present day in com- 
posing a figui,^ to have it in every way il- 
lustrate the text. There is now a tendency 
among the young men who are filling the 
magazines and periodicals with pictures to 
be quite satisfied if their drawing is artistic, 
to give little thought as to whether it illus- 
trates, the poem or story it is meant to 
accompany. If the text says, " the young girl and her 
lover walked down the long path, talking earnestly to- 
gether/' the artist is apt to be content if he can make a 
vigorous sketch from models of two young people walk- 
ing down a path, and it does not trouble him much if 
he has copied the dark hair and eyes of the young lady 
who posed for him, though in the story the heroine of 
the episode may be a blonde, or if he has sketched the 
heavy, thick-set figure of an artist friend 
who has served as his model, whereas in 
the novel the author speaks of the lover as 
being tall and supple. 

Be this as it may, the first training of an 
illustrator should come from the practice of 
sketching from nature figures just as we 
see them. The reproduction from the page 
of the album of Detaille should be of in- 
valuable assistance to an intelligent stu- 
dent. Note the action of the figure stand- 
ing near the table ; the effect of distance in 
the figure by the sea-shore ; see how the 
artist has given the private above two right 
arms ; note the character which the curl of 
hair over the forehead in the head just above 
him gives an otherwise almost indistin- 
guishable face. The larger studies by this 
artist and De Neuville reproduced herewith 
show somewhat more careful drawing. 
The two by Detaille, with horses in the 
background, are to my mind the acme of 
free pen work ; one figure is light, the other 
dark ; in the former, see how the artist has 
only introduced lines which are necessary 
to indicate the modelling of the figure, the 
solidity of the helmet and the local color of 
the trousers ; in the dark one, with what 
delightful freedom the pen has been used 
in the lower part of the figure, the hat and 
feather being almost blots. The character 
in the face is simply marvellous. 



In the Simonetti we have a sketch carried out to a 
greater extent than those of Detaille, yet none the less 
vigorous. There is an airiness about the background 
which suggests atmosphere admirably, and every pen 
stroke is that of the master. The picturesqueness of the 




One might pause here to warn those who may be de- 
sirous of entering into the study of pen-and-ink work 
before they have properly prepared themselves to draw 
at all. I should be sorry indeed to lead any one to be- 
lieve that the reading of these articles would in any 
measure whatever make him a draughts- 
man. Drawing must be studied in an en- 
tirely different manner. It takes a long 
while before one can make a correct out- 
line, in good proportion, of the human fig- 
ure; much longer study is needed before 
you can discern between the proper values 
of the colors and shadows; some of this 
knowledge must be gained before the pen 
can be used effectively. Though Mr. Rus- 
kin highly approves of the use of the pen in 
the very first steps in learning to draw, I 
think the majority of artists consider the 
• charcoal far preferable. And it must be 
borne in mind that although much might be 
learned by using the pen, these papers are 
not prepared with a view to teaching the 
first principles of drawing.* This much is 
said apropos of the superb drawing in 
Fortuny's Idyl, the beauty of the outline 
and the strength and delicacy of the mod- 
elling. Perfect modelling also will be found 
in the figure by Simonetti, especially in the 
rounding of the right leg and the foreshort- 
ening of the left. Ernest Knaufft. 



WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
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PEN-DRAWING (WITH ROULETTE WORK) BY BERAUD. 



background here is due to a great extent to the intro- 
duction of zigzag lines going in a contrary direction to 
the main ones which form the tint. These lines prevent 
the eye from resting upon a flat surface ; they give the 
effect of movements, and consequently variety. In the 
reproduction of the etching by Fortuny, similar lines are 
very perceptible in the background ; I know of little line 
work where movement is so strongly suggested. 




Unless stretched, all papers are apt to 
wrinkle more or less under heavy washes. 
This stretching is always troublesome, and 
when one may avoid it, it would be merely 
a piece of affectation not to do so. For all 
sizes up to that of one fourth of a sheet of 
Whatman paper it is easy to procure blocks 
made up of sheets already stretched. A 
good choice of papers is obtainable ; and, 
for most out-door work and a great amount 
of studio work, blocks will be found ser- 
viceable. Those intended specially for 
sketching are provided with covers like a 
sketch-book, and sometimes also with a 
pocket for finished sketches. But for large, finished 
drawings it is preferable, and indeed necessary, to stretch 
the paper one's self. This may be clone on an ordinary 
drawing-board in several ways. That most often fol- 
lowed is by gluing. The sheet of paper, moistened as 
already described, is placed, right side up, on the draw- 
ing-board. It is best to have it large enough to lap over 
the edges of the board on all four sides. One of the 
shorter ends so turned over is strongly glued 
to the back of the board. The opposite end 
is kept glued ; but, first, it is stretched as 
much as possible both by pulling and by 
pressure with the palm of the hand, from 
the centre out, in all directions. Another 
loose sheet of paper should be placed under 
the hand to prevent soiling. The remaining 
edges are afterward stretched and glued, as 
quickly as may be, and the sheet so fixed is 
laid away to dry and become smooth. The 
corners should be cut out, as previously de- 
scribed. It is well, in moistening,' to pre- 
serve the edges of the paper from the sponge, 
by a rule placed over them, for dry paper 
takes the glue better. Instead of glue, gum- 
arabic is sometimes used, and even draw- 
ing tacks ; but a perfectly stretched paper 
need not be expected by such means. Still, 
when the sheet of paper is smaller than the 
drawing-board, glue cannot be used with- 
out spoiling the boarcj. For work which 
can be done on the draughting table, the 
paper is sometimes fixed merely by weights, 
a heavy piece of sheet zinc, cut out to the 
form of the sheet, being the best paper 
weight to make use of. 

For sketching an outline, most water- 
colorists prefer a rather hard lead-pencil. 
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DRAWING BY SIMONETTI. 

(SEtt " I'EN-PRAWINQ VQK I'HOTO-ENGflAVlNG," JAGE 127.) 



+ A series of papers on Free Hand Drawing, by Pro- 
fessor Knaufft are in preparation for The Art Amateur. 
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PEN-DRAWINGS BY DETAILLE AND DE NEUVILLE (THE LOWER MOUNTED FIGURE BY THE LATTER). 

THE LOWER RIGHT-HAND ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE USE OF THE ROULETTE FOR GIVING THE EFFECT OF DISTANCE. (SEE PAGE I27.) 
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A soft pencil leaves more or less black dust on the paper, 
which will dirty a very light wash. It is common with 
artists to remove with bread or rubber all but the faintest 




The other rubbers, or " erasers," as they are called, are 
of no use to the water-colorist, as they completely de- 
stroy the surface of the paper. A scrap of white kid 
leather will serve to make a pen- 
cil mark very faint without in 
the least roughening the paper. 
It should be thrown away when 
used, and be replaced by another 
scrap. 

The following directions are 
given by " Kappa" for the treat- 
ment of the Painted Trillium de- 
sign for a Cake Plate given in the 
supplement this month : Forthe 
stamens use greenish yellow. 
For the pistils, and also for the 
petals, leave the white of the 
china, using purple No. 2 forthe 
veining, outlining and deep cen- 
tre marks of each petal. Use a 
little brown green with apple 
green for the light green stalks, 
adding more brown green forthe 
leaves. Outline with brown 
green. Use gold and brown 
green for the circle in centre. 
The handles maybe simply gild- 
ed or decorat- 
ed to match 
this circle. 
Tint the back- 
ground with 
celadon or with 
any other 
greenish or 
bluish tint that 
may be pre- 
ferred. 



In addition, they used Chinese white, India ink, lamp- 
black and sepia. It might well be asked, in view of all 
that chemistry has done for the painter of to-day, how it 
is that, using so many more or less fugitive or change- 
able colors, their works have yet lasted so well. 



THE TAPESTRY PAINTING DESIGN. 



This very decorative design after Boucher, on page 
135, is well suited for tapestry painting on fine wool can- 
vas. It must, of course, be considerably enlarged for 
the purpose and afterward carefully transferred, accord- 
ing to the directions clearly given in a previous article. 
Begin painting by washing in the sky, using indigo very 
much diluted. About half way down dilute the color 
still more and then wet the remaining canvas with 
medium only as far as the horizon line. Now into the 
medium paint a faint tinge of yellow, and afterward 
some rose ; merge these tints into the blue, and a beau- 
tiful delicate glowing sky will be the result. 

Next, put in the markings of the features and limbs 
with sanguine, in two shades. When this preliminary 
modelling is dry, scrub in thoroughly over the whole of 
the figures the very faintest tinge of sanguine. While 
the canvas is still damp, introduce some ponceau on the 
cheeks for the rosy flush and counteract the red in the 
shadows with a yellowish green made by mixing indigo 
and yellow. For the hair, use brown with a little yellow 



' IDYLL. REPRODUCTION OF AN ETCHING BY FORTUNY. 

(SEE " PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING," PAGE I27.) 



discernible traces of the lead-pencil, even when a hard 
pencil is used. For very delicate work the silver pencil, 
so much recommended by Mr. Hamerton, would render 
such cleaning up unnecessary, as it gives but a very 
faint gray mark. The surface of the paper would be 
preserved, by this means, from the rubber, and, silver 
wearing very slowly, it would not be necessary to sharpen 
the pencil so often, and one would avoid soiling his 
fingers with pencil dust. 

But the beginner, if he is as careful to get a correct 
design as he ought to be, will have to use some sort of 
eraser, at any rate, and will find a good Faber pencil just 
the thing for him. These pencils are graded as follows : 
B B, very soft ; B, soft ; H B, hard and black ; F, medi- 
um ; H, hard ; H H ; H H H and so on, of increasing 
degrees of hardness ; the hardest quality, marked H H 
H H H H, being used mostly in drawing on wood or on 
metal for engravers. The patent pencils with movable 
leads are found by most artists more troublesome than 
the older style of pencils in cedar 
wood. In pointing either sort a 
piece of emery paper used ; but a 
penknife that contains a small rasp 
is better and more convenient. 

If a false line is very lightly marked 
and will not interfere with the effect 
of the finished drawing, it is better 
to leave it and not run the risk of 
roughening the surface of the paper 
by erasing it. But, as we have said, 
it will often be necessary for a be- 
ginner to rub out his false lines. 
Fresh pith of bread, rolled up into 
a little ball, is perhaps the best thing 
to use ; but it is inconvenient, and, 
if much used, is apt to make the pa- 
per greasy, when it will refuse to 
take the wash. Natural rubber is 
very good ; but it must be kept 
clean by clipping off the side that 
has been used, otherwise it will 
dirty the paper rather than clean it. 




It is evident, 
from an exam- 
ination of their 
works, that the 
old English 
water-colorists 
and French- 
men, like Delacroix and Isabey, used 
quite a different set of colors from that 
most employed to-day. Some of their 
colors are, in fact, obsolete. We give 
the following list for the benefit of those 
who may admire their warm and low- 
toned coloration, and may wish to know 
how it was obtained. They used six 
yellows: gall-stone, Indian yellow and 
gamboge, all three transparent, but not 
very permanent ; and yellow ochre, 
Naples yellow and chrome yellow, 
opaque, and the last two not perma- 
nent. They had six reds : Chinese ver- 
milion, brown red, burnt Sienna, chic- 
cory, carmine and lake, the last two not 
permanent. Three blues, of which ul- 
tramarine only is permanent. The 
others were Prussian blue and indigo. 



SKETCH. PRINCIPALLY FOR LINES OF DRAPERY. BY JULES CLARITIER. 

(SEE * l PEN-DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 11 PAGE 127.) 






